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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY FY87/88 FY88/89 FY89/90 
Population (millions) (growth rate 2.7-3$%) $2.7 $4.1 56 
GDP (LE billion, current prices) 58.7 77.6 84.0 
GDP/Capita (LE, current prices) 1180 1511 1588 
Gross fixed investment (LE billion) 10.8 12.6 26.1 
Of which public sector (percent) 73 70 76.7 
Urban consumer price increase (percent) (period) 19 17 chet 
Commercial bank exchange rate (LE/USD) (average) 1.50 2.2% 2.61 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ($ millions) 
Trade balance -6567 -7556 -7567 
Exports (£.0.b.) 3274 2737 3206 
O£ which: petroleum (crude § product) 1563 1066 1129 
Imports (c.i.f.) -9841 -10294 -10773 
Services balance 1941 1796 1530 
Receipts 4575 5058 5580 
Of which: Suez Canal dues 1269 1307 1472 
Investment income 624 734 776 
Tourism (Central Bank Data) 886 901 1067 
Payments -2634 -3298 -4050 
Of which: interest payments ~785 -1123 ~1686 
Transfers 4081 4243 4824 
vernmental “698 711 T080 
Worker remittances 3384 3532 3744 
Current account balance -545 -1553 -1214 
itions to debt service arrears 800 
Total external debt ($ billions) 43.1 45.7 
U.S.-EGYPT BILATERAL RELATIONS 1988 1989 1990 
U.S. aid to Egypt (US FY, $ millions, obligations) 2374 2475 2587 
Economic grant aid 705 815 927 
Military grant aid 1300 1300 1300 
Agricultural commodity loans (PL-480) 71 160 160 
Commodity export credit guarantees (GSM 102) 198 200 200 
U.S. trade with Egypt (calendar year, $ millions) 
Exports to Egypt 2340 2610 2249 
Imports from Egypt 222 227 396 
U.S. direct investment in Egypt (end-year stock) 1705 1718 1718 
ich petroleum 1405 1410 1410 
Out - Payments due (prin.+int.) 
Egyptian debt to the U.S. Government ($ millions)standing During During During 
6/30/88 1989 1990 1991 
Total 11731 952 948 484 
USAID 2605 103 112 129 
Foreign Military Sales (now cancelled) 5775 574 604 0 
PL-480 2632 81 100 107 
Commodity Credit Corporation 522 164 107 248 
Eximbank 197 30 25 
GOVERNMENT BUDGET AUTHORIZATION (LE millions) FY87/88 FY88/89 FY89/90 FY90/91 
Revenues 18118 21514 25416 32525 
Current Revenues T5022 T7272 20342 4 8©27845 
Taxes 11020 12347 14700 17862 
of which: income tax § stamp duties 4250 4689 5730 7915 
custom duties 3040 3200 3600 3780 
consumption taxes 2365 3174 3920 4200 
Non-Tax Current Revenues 4002 4925 5642 9983 
of which: petroleum surplus 800 781 781 1680 
Capital revenues 3096 4243 5074 4677 
of which: foreign grants 950 1620 2215 1735 
Expenditures 23059 28734 30306 41248 
Current Expenditures 13745 16322 18749 27245 
of which: wages 4589 5515 6250 7140 
subsidies 1650 1813 2061 3579 
domestic debt interest 1962 2366 2852 6140 
foreign debt interest eT 716 762 2222 
Capital Expenditures 9314 12412 11557 14003 
Investments 5800 7870 6351 6751 
Capital Transfers 3514 4542 5207 7252 
Deficit 4941 7220 4890 8725 
Investment Financing 4081 5870 4119 4640 
Foreign Loans 180 680 111 310 
Net Deficit 680 670 660 3775 





SUMMARY* In 1990, Egypt's economy continued to suffer from sluggish 
growth, inflation, growing unemployment and underemployment, and foreign 
exchange shortages. The Gulf Crisis added to these problems. In 
response, and in recognition of Egypt's courageous stand during the Gulf 
Crisis, international donors moved to provide Egypt with extraordinary 
financial assistance and substantial debt relief. 


In consultation with the World Bank and International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the Egyptian Government has developed an economic reform strategy, 
one that would correct macroeconomic imbalances and reorient the economy 
towards market mechanisms and the private sector. In 1990 and early 1991 
the government took important measures to implement this strategy. 
International endorsement and support will come through an IMF stand-by 
arrangement, more debt relief from creditor governments, and a World Bank 
structural adjustment loan. Economic reform still has a long way to go 
and internal political obstacles are formidable. The accomplishments of 
the past year, however, offer hope that the fundamental reorientation can 
be achieved and that the corner may be turned toward prosperity. 


CONTINUING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS Economic problems are largely a reflection 
Of policies that have impeded, rather than encouraged, productivity and 
efficiency. On the supply side, extensive state ownership in the 
industrial sector has burdened the economy with a wide variety of 
inefficient and over-staffed enterprises. Large subsidies and pervasive 
economic controls, many designed to protect the public sector from 
competition, have encouraged waste, distorted resource flows, and stifled 
productive incentives. At the same time, excessive demand has been 
generated by large fiscal deficits and unsound monetary policies. 
Inflation has been partly suppressed by price controls, more subsidies, 
and restraint of the exchange rate. An over-valued currency has 
discouraged export diversification and contributed to shortages of 
foreign exchange and growing debt arrearages. Attempts to shore up the 
external balance through restraints on imports and foreign exchange 
rationing have further damaged the economy. Initial corrective policy 
steps were not adequate to alleviate economic problems in 1990. 


Output According to official data, GDP in constant prices 

(i.e., corrected for inflation) rose in Fiscal years 1988 and 1989, but 
most observers think these figures overestimate growth. Based on market 
soundings and sectoral information, we believe that total output rose 
little if at all during those years. The economy slowed further in 
fiscal year 1990 and, with the impact of the Gulf Crisis (see below), 
further still in the first part of fiscal year 1991. 


Inflation Increases in consumer prices slowed in 1990. The index of the 
Statistical agency CAPMAS increased 7.2 percent during calendar year 1990 
(December to December), compared with 28.5 percent in 1989. Most of the 
Slowdown did not stem from fundamental causes, but rather from changes in 
the extent to which inflation has been suppressed. In 1990, there were 
only modest price increases of controlled, heavily subsidized commodities 
compared with substantial hikes during 1989. Private sector price hikes 
also slowed during 1990, as many producers had to scramble to sell their . 
products to consumers most of whose incomes had been squeezed by 
inflation or damaged by the effects of the Gulf Crisis. In early 1991 
price increases accelerated again. 


Unemployment With the formal economy still not generating enough new 
jobs for the growing labor force, more workers were forced to seek 
incomes in the informal sector. The return of more than half a million 
Egyptian workers in the wake of Iraq's invasion of Kuwait added to the 
problem. CAPMAS statistics indicated that unemployment rose from 8.1 
percent of the adult labor force in December 1989 to 8.9 percent in 
December 1990. Previous government reports, using different methodology, 
and a recent International Labor Organization study estimated 
unemployment much higher -- in the range of 15 percent. Underemployment, 
already endemic in the government and public sector enterprises, rose, as 
the informal sector provided only irregular or part-time work. Wages of 
many workers, such as unskilled farm laborers and construction laborers, 
fell as a result of the growing surplus of workers. 


* This report was prepared in April 1991. 





Balance of Payments In FY 1990, Egypt's current account deficit narrowed 
after substantial deterioration in FY 1989. This modest improvement was 
due in part to a 52 percent increase in government transfers (aid) and 
stability in Egypt's trade imbalance (following two years of sharp 
erosion)~--both of which helped to offset the negative impact of a 50 
percent increase in interest payments. Tourism and Suez Canal receipts 
rose strongly, but growth in remittances remained modest. In the current 
fiscal year, the deficit on current account probably widened sharply for 
reasons related to the Gulf Crisis (see below). 


Foreign Exchange Markets Depreciation of the Egyptian pound (LE) against 
the dollar was moderate from mid-1989 through the first three quarters of 
1990. The price of dollars in the commercial bank market rose at an 
average rate of about 5 percent per annum. The dollar depreciated 
against other major currencies during that period, so the value of other 
currencies relative to the Egyptian pound rose by considerably more. In 
any case, the rate of Egyptian pound depreciation was insufficient to 
compensate for Egypt's higher inflation rate over that period. Despite 
Egypt's foreign exchange shortages, the pound rose in value against the 
other major currencies in real terms (i.e., adjusted for differences in 
rates of inflation), thus tending to erode price competitiveness. 


Beginning in the last quarter of 1990, the rate of Egyptian pound 
depreciation accelerated considerably, particularly on the 
market-determined parallel market. Reduced inflows of foreign exchange 
from worker remittances and tourism contributed to increased pressure on 
the rate. Finally, following start-up of the new exchange regime in late 
February 1991, the pound depreciated substantially. The price of dollars 
rose by more than 10 percent in the first month following the reform. 


ECONOMIC COSTS OF THE GULF CRISIS The war in the Gulf sharply reduced 
Egypt's foreign exchange earnings, especially for the private sector. On 
August 2 transfers of about $550 million annually from about 500,000 
Egyptians working in Iraq ceased, as well as an estimated $400-$600 
million from the roughly 185,000 Egyptians working in Kuwait. With 
concerns over security, tourism also fell sharply. Tourism earnings, the 
second largest source of foreign exchange, were expected to be down by 
about $1.25 billion through the end of FY 1991. 


A chief source of government revenue, income from Suez Canal operations, 
dropped somewhat due to reduced international trade and higher shipping 
insurance premiums. However, the government benefitted from the 
temporary surge in world petroleum prices, more than compensating for 
Suez Canal losses. Egypt also suffered relatively small losses in 
commodity exports to Iraq and Kuwait and reduced EgyptAir earnings. 
There also were significant budgetary costs in transporting, resettling, 
and reemploying workers from the Gulf, and providing social services. 


Foreign exchange losses appeared likely to reach about $2.5 billion by 
mid-1991 (the end of FY 1991) and are likely to continue to be serious 
for some time to come. Income losses sent a ripple effect throughout the 
economy, depressing consumer demand, output, and government revenues. 
Some losses will continue into the new Egyptian fiscal year, adding to 
the cumulative total. Most observers predict tourism business will 
return only gradually. Many Egyptians may be able to return to their old 
jobs in Kuwait, but remittances from that source will likely remain 
depressed. Earnings from Iraq will not recover in the foreseeable 
future. However, there may be some additional demand for Egyptian labor 
in other nearby countries. Finally, the government will continue to be 
burdened by demand for additional housing and government services for the 
half million returned expatriate workers. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSISTANCE AND DEBT RELIEF To assist the frontline and 
other states affected by the Gulf crisis, the international community 
mobilized substantial amounts of special assistance. By the end of the 
war Egypt had received about $3 billion in assistance, with another 

$1 to $1.5 billion in pledges expected to be disbursed later in 1991. 

A number of creditor nations also extended debt relief. 





The United States forgave $6.7 billion in military debt, which will save 
Egypt approximately $1.6 billion in payments of interest and arrears due 
in FY 1991 and a further $700 million to $1 billion in yearly debt 
service for a number of years to come. Arab creditors have written off 
nearly $7 billion in Egypt's debt which, however, had not been actively 
serviced. Lesser amounts were also written off by smaller creditors. 
While extraordinary aid and debt relief have greatly eased the 
government's foreign exchange position, providing resources which will 
continue to be used to help cushion stress from adjustment, they have not 
substantially alleviated the short-term economic stress on the private 
sector and the average Egyptian as a result of the Gulf Crisis. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES The government is embarked on a wide-ranging program 
to reform its economic policies. One set of reforms, formulated in 
consultation with the IMF, is designed to deal with the macroeconomic 
imbalances in the economy -- to correct inflationary fiscal and monetary 
policies and to allow interest rates and exchange rates to respond to 
market forces, thus improving the viability of the balance of payments. 
A second set of policies, planned in collaboration with the World Bank, 
and reinforced by AID's policy-based assistance programs, is designed to 
achieve a more dynamic and efficient market economy, reducing controls 
that produce wasteful distortions, stifle incentives, and discourage 
private sector expansion. 


Fiscal Polic The major objective of Egyptian fiscal policy has been to 
reduce its large budget deficits, which have for some time been in the 
range of 15-20 percent of national income. These deficits reflect 
various factors -- attempts to aid low-income groups through large 
subsidies, employment commitments which have led to overstaffing of the 
government and public sector, fiscal burdens of supporting inefficient 
public sector firms, eroding revenues from government export monopolies 
(oil and cotton), and an inefficient and inelastic tax system. 


In recent years, Egypt has tried to control spending by lowering 
subsidies, hiring fewer new graduates, and allowing the real wages of 
government workers to decline. Taxes were raised and tax administration 
improved. In 1990, Egypt renewed these efforts as it worked with the IMF 
on a broad stabilization program. Key measures taken included increases 
in prices on a wide range of products. Despite this important step, the 
deficit has probably increased substantially in the current fiscal year, 
reflecting mainly the increased cost in Egyptian pounds of foreign 
currency expenses as a result of exchange rate adjustment. The burdens 
of the Gulf Crisis also contributed to the deterioration. 


Egypt will be taking stronger measures to reduce the 1991-92 budget 
deficit as part of its stabilization program. As a step in a gradual 
process of bringing its domestic energy prices to world levels, prices of 
electricity and petroleum products will be increased in the spring and 
again by year-end. A national sales tax will provide much needed 
elasticity to the tax system. Customs rates which were lowered in 1989 
to offset the impact of import valuation reform will be raised to 
previous levels. Other measures will reduce subsidies and increase 
prices of nonsensitive commodities. All told, the government aims to 
reduce the 1991-92 deficit to less than 10 percent of GDP. 


Monetary and Financial Polic Egypt's fiscal deficits have been 

facilitated by an accommodative monetary policy. Large budget deficits 
were financed mainly by bank borrowing, fueling double-digit inflation, 
and aggravating external imbalance. Credit and interest rate controls 


have compounded these imbalances with distortions of credit flows and 
investment, and encouragement of capital flight. 


Egypt has now implemented broad interest rate and credit reforms which 
will facilitate discipline over monetary growth. Monetary growth will be 
controlled within targets agreed with the IMF. Reforms introduced in 
January 1991 are centered on a treasury bill auction which serves as an 
anchor for market-based interest rates. Ceilings on deposit and lending 
rates have been abolished. A 12 percent floor has been set for the 
three-month deposit rate, versus the previous ceiling of 8.5 percent. 





The new treasury bill auction will mop up excess bank liquidity and be 
used to manage the money supply and obtain short-term funds, replacing 
inflationary central bank financing. In three months T-bill rates have 
risen from 14.25 to 18 percent. Reserve requirements on local currency 
deposits have been reduced from 25 to 15 percent, liquidity ratios eased 
from 30 to 20 percent, and supervision and capital adequacy requirements 
have been tightened. The government has strengthened the capital 
structure of the four public sector banks. The new reforms should in 
time lead to reduced inflation, internationally competitive real interest 
rates, and a more efficient allocation of credit. 


Foreign Exchange Reform Until early 1991, Egypt had a three-tier 
exchange regime: a Central Bank pool with rates for official purchases 
and export proceeds set at levels which subsidized key imports, a 
commercial bank pool, and a quasi-legal parallel market often subjected 
to government pressure. On February 27, 1991, the government replaced 
this system with a liberalized market with a two-tier structure. A new 
free market is designed to allow foreign exchange to be freely bought and 
sold through banks and licensed non-bank dealers. The market takes in 
funds from tourism, remittances, free accounts, and bank note purchases; 
rates are market-determined. A "primary" market receives foreign 
exchange from the government's traditional sources, mainly Suez Canal, 
petroleum, cotton, and foreign cash assistance, plus sales by exporters 
of foreign exchange that formerly went into the commercial bank pool. It 
supplies primarily government foreign exchange needs. Most exchange 
needs for imports and other purposes is satisfied from the free market. 
Daily rates in the primary market are kept within 5S percent of the 
average free market rate. After one year, the two markets will be 
unified. 


After the first month of operation, the free market rate levelled off at 
about LE 3.33/$1 versus the February 26, 1991 rate of LE 2.99 in the 
commercial bank market. Demand for exchange continues to exceed inflows, 
and banks are rationing foreign exchange, although important customers 
willing to pay significantly above published rates are usually able to 
get exchange in size through brokered arrangements. Difficulties with 
the new system were to be expected during its breaking-in phase. 
Competition in the market will increase as non-bank dealers are licensed, 
and hopefully the market will become more transparent and effective in 
meeting all legitimate demands, and the price of foreign exchange will 
reflect more closely its true value. 


Public Sector Reforms and Privatization At the heart of Egyptian 
economic problems is domination of the industrial economy by public 
sector enterprises. Even compared with other developing countries, 
Egypt's public sector is large relative to the economy, accounting for 
about 70 percent of nonagricultural output. The public sector has placed 
heavy burdens on the budget and, through its failure to service much of 
its debt, on the banking system. Ends supposedly served by the public 
sector, such as low prices on consumer goods or employment, have been 
purchased (if achieved at all) at huge cost to overall productivity and 
living standards. The World Bank and the government have agreed on a 
reform program. The government has drafted a new public sector company 
law to give these firms more autonomy and make managers accountable for 
efficient and profitable operations. The law is to provide a legal basis 
for privatization through sales of shares or assets. 


Pricin The Egyptian Government's economic reform program involves a 
Staged decontrol of public sector prices over an agreed time period. In 
the ener sector, electricity and petroleum prices are to be increased 
on a ieeety path to reach economic prices by June 1995; in the 
agricultural sector, prices to cotton farmers will be increased to 
provide badly needed incentives for cotton production. Subsidies are to 
be reduced on pesticides, fertilizer, and livestock feeds. 

Transportation tariffs are to be increased to cover operating costs by 

the mid-1990s. Nonsensitive pharmaceutical prices are to be decontrolled. 





Investment Regulation To alleviate the over-regulated investment 
approval process, the government has implemented a "Negative List" for 
investments, providing the assurance of automatic approval projects in 
sectors not on the list. The negative categories are narrowly defined 
although certain manufacturing projects require a minimum local content 
of 40 or 60 percent for automatic approval. 


Foreign Trade Liberalization Since July 1986, the Egyptian Government 
has maintained an import ban list--and since early 1989, a supplementary 
list of import items for which bank financing is prohibited. These 


restrictions are being gradually reduced. Tariff exemptions are to be 
reduced and the range between high and low tariff rates compressed. 


Social Fund The government has been working with the World Bank to 
develop a program to assist low-income groups most vulnerable to the 
economic dislocations accompanying reforms. This $400 million program 
will establish training programs for redundant workers and returnees from 
the Gulf, and provide credit and technical assistance to small 
enterprises to create more jobs. It is also expected to absorb labor by 
finance of temporary, labor-intensive public works projects. 


OUTLOOK The international community is poised to provide substantial 
support to Egypt's program of economic reform. Recently, the government 
and an IMF team reached agreement on a stabilization program as the basis 
for an IMF stand-by arrangement. The Executive Board could give formal 
approval by mid-May 1991, giving Egypt access to IMF credit. Official 
creditors would then meet in Paris ("the Paris Club") to work out a plan 
for further debt relief for Egypt. The government has also reached 
agreement with the staff of the World Bank on a structural adjustment 
program, and formal approval of a structural adjustment loan could be 
given in June 1991. The U.S. Government, through its AID program in 
Egypt, will soon be releasing a cash grant of $115 million which the 
Congress has designated to be used in support of economic reform. IMF 
and World Bank agreements should also pave the way for additional 
bilateral aid from other sources. Finally, international creditors have 
recognized the problem posed by Egypt's heavy debt burden. They have 
agreed that upon conclusion of an IMF agreement they would meet in the 
Paris Club to engage in a comprehensive restructuring of Egypt's debt to 
help ensure medium-term balance-of-payments viability. 


The government's policies aim to address the underlying causes of 
inflation and foreign exchange shortage, while unwinding the measures 
that have attempted to suppress the symptoms of these problems in the 
past. The accelerated depreciation of the Egyptian pound will raise 
import prices, and the government will need to undertake new tax measures 
and additional subsidy cuts to reduce its budget deficit. These 
budgetary steps are fundamentally stabilizing, helping to correct the 
inflationary imbalance in the economy, but will lead to short-run price 
boosts. Efforts to protect lower income groups must continue, but 
without the enormous waste generated by the present system. 


Egypt's experience, along with that of many other countries, demonstrates 
that a higher standard of living cannot be sustained through high 
government spending, guaranteed employment, subsidies, and price 
controls. Only a more efficient, productive, and growing economy can 
generate more and better~-paying jobs, and higher living standards on a 
sustainable basis. A key to success will be to convince private 
investors, both Egyptian and foreign, that Egypt has turned away from its 
statist orientation to a market economy. While renewed growth will not 
come overnight, this program, together with the international support in 
prospect, offers Egypt its best chance in many years to achieve solid 
growth, higher real incomes and living standards. 


SECTORAL DEVELOPMENTS The largely decontrolled agriculture sector 
appeared to expand its output by an estimated 8 percent. Nevertheless, 
Egypt, with a small area of cultivable land, still imports 60 percent of 
its food, especially wheat, sugar and edible oils. The government 
compels farmers to grow and sell cotton to the government at barely 40 
percent of the world price, so cotton production has declined 
substantially since the early 1980s. Farmgate cotton prices should be 
raised significantly in the near future. 





The tourism sector enjoyed further robust growth during the first half of 
1990. The number of tourist nights in FY 1990 rose more than 10 percent. 
The Ministry of Tourism estimated tourism earnings at $2.5 billion, 
making tourism the second largest earner of foreign exchange after 
expatriate remittances. Seeking to foster investment, a $300 million 
loan to improve infrastructure at tourism sites is being negotiated with 
the World Bank. As already noted, the boom in the tourism sector ended 
with the Gulf Crisis, but shows signs of reviving. In the petroleum 
sector, crude oil production in FY 1990 averaged 859,000 barrels/day. 
While there was a temporary increase in petroleum production during the 
Gulf Crisis, crude production in 1991 will at best equal or be slightly 
below that level. Production is moving downward since production from 
new discoveries has not been adequate to offset the impact of declining 
reserves in already producing fields. Still, interest in exploration 
concessions is high. With large reserves of natural gas available, the 


government encourages its domestic use, thus freeing more crude for 
export. 


U.S. COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH EGYPT 

Trade The United States is Egypt's leading trading partner, providing 
about 30 percent of its total imports in 1989, and about 26 percent in 
1990. U.S. exports to Egypt were $2.3 billion in 1990 and $2.6 billion 
in 1989. Leading U.S. exports to Egypt are agricultural commodities, 
telecommunications and transportation equipment, production machinery, 
and goods associated with the U.S. aid program to Egypt. Egypt is the 
eighth largest market for U.S. agricultural products with 1990 imports 
valued in excess of $700 million. Principal U.S. agricultural exports to 
Egypt include wheat, corn, vegetable oil, cotton, soybean meal, and beef 
livers. Egyptian exports to the United States reached $396 million in 
1990, up from $226 million in 1989, due primarily to a rise in petroleum 
prices and exports. Infringement of copyright of foreign films, computer 
software, books, and recorded materials has been an outstanding issue 
between the United States and Egypt. Enactment of stronger and broader 
amendments to the 1954 Egyptian Copyright Law is in prospect. 


Investment U.S. direct investment in Egypt was $1.718 billion at the end 
of 1990, of which $1.41 billion was in the petroleum sector. One U.S. 
company, AMOCO, pioneered Egyptian petroleum development and is 
responsible for over half of total crude oil production. Many other oil 
production and services companies have active operations in Egypt. There 
are some 32 American firms with investments in manufacturing in Egypt, 
and 5 U.S. banks currently have some form of presence in Egypt. 
Established in October 1982, the American Chamber of Commerce in Egypt 
today has 440 member companies. The number of Egyptian agents 
representing U.S. companies totalled 902 in 1990, a 40 percent increase 
over 1988, and 10 percent increase over 1989. An exchange of 


ratifications of the U.S.-Egyptian Bilateral Investment Treaty should 
occur in 1991. 


Market Opportunities Egyptians are highly receptive to U.S. products and 
services and welcome investment and joint business opportunities. In 
addition to the large potential domestic market, Egypt can be an 
excellent base for serving the Middle East region. Market opportunities 
exist in the food processing, construction, tourism, agribusiness, 
health, computers and data processing, telecommunications, office 
automation equipment, and petroleum equipment sectors. U.S. economic and 
military aid programs, which generally require U.S. sourcing, should 
remain at a high level. The $200 million per year Commodity Import 
Program funded by USAID provides credit and foreign exchange to the 
Egyptian public and private sectors to finance imports from the United 
States. Purchases of U.S. wheat and wheat flour are financed from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Credit Guarantee program and PL-480. 


Trade Promotion and Publications The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service 
(USFCS) of the American Embassy publishes a directory which lists over 
700 U.S. companies with an office, joint venture or representative in 
Egypt. A second publication is the guide "Everything You Need to Know 
Do Business in Egypt." Publications are available through USFCS in 
Cairo, and cost $15.00 each. The U.S. Department of Commerce sponsors 
several thematic trade promotion events in Egypt every year. 

For information on these events, contact REDO/MEA, USFCS, Room H-1510, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230, or USFCS in Cairo. 


* U.S. Government Printing Office : 1991 - 311-913/40017 








